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neighborhood opposition to increased port operations reduce the
ability of port officials to resolve landside bottlenecks. Moreover,
control over these issues resides at the local level, where local interests
often predominate. Local development pressures for waterfront land
are intense for the "highest and best use," which may result in the
development of condominiums at the expense of container staging
areas; zoning (as traditionally practiced) to inhibit inland develop-
ment along access routes is an imperfect tool for regulating land use.
Moreover, land use planning and zoning are the prerogative of local
government, which state and federal authorities have rarely overrid-
den. Despite these difficulties, port officials have opportunities to
influence local decision making to protect port and maritime
interests.

Land Banking and Corridor Preservation

Over the years many ports (or other public authorities) have bought
sites when land uses by other maritime tenants were no longer eco-
nomic. Some of the sites have been redeveloped for nonmaritime
uses; others have been reserved for port terminals and the like. Bos-
ton and New Orleans, among other ports, have used the commercial
developments to cross-subsidize maritime-related projects. Goodwin
(1988) considers fee-simple land purchase the best approach to bank-
ing land for marine use, but the cost of the land and the availability of
funds are major considerations. An alternative to paying the full price
for the land is to buy the development rights (the difference between
the cost of the land at its current use and at its highest and best use),
but this approach is still expensive. One way local governments can
minimize the immediate budget consequences of such purchases is to
pay landowners in increments over several years.

Abandoned rail corridors are prime candidates to be bought and
reserved for future transportation use. It is important to preserve the
corridor as well as rights-of-way along highways that may need wid-
ening in the future. Preserving the rights-of-way can be greatly aided
if state highway agencies are given the right to acquire the land and
restrict its development. Land for corridors and rights-of-way can be
preserved through official maps and subdivision regulations, but pro-
grams must be designed carefully: the rights of landowners as defined
in many legal precedents must be considered. Such programs also